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The Queen s ansiver, 24 November, 1586.
That her Highness, moved with some commiseration for the
Scottish Queen, in respect of her former dignity and great
fortunes in her younger years, her nearness of kindred to her
Majesty and also of her sex, could be well pleased to forbear the
taking of her blood, if, by any other means to be devised by her
Highness' Great Council of this realm, the safety of her
Majesty's person and government might be preserved, without
danger of ruin and destruction, and else not; therein leaving
them all nevertheless to their own free liberty and dispositions
of proceeding otherwise at their choice.

To which the Houses made reply.

That having often conferred and debated on that question,
according to her Highness' commandment, they could find no
other way than was set down in their petition.

The Queen s second answer.

If I should say unto you that I mean not to grant your
petition, by my faith I should say unto you more than perhaps
I mean. And if I should say unto you I mean to grant your
petition, I should then tell you more than is fit for you to
know. And thus 1 must deliver you an answer answerless.
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3. Debate in Parliament on a Bill against Monopolies, and the
Queens message touching the same, November, 1601.

[Mr. Laurence Hide having on 20 November, 1601, brought in
a Bill entitled 'An Act for the explanation of the Common
Law in ceitain cases of Letters Patents,']

Ji/V. .Francis Bacon said : . . . I confess the bill, as it is, is in
few words, but yet ponderous and weighty. For the pre-
rogative royal of the prince, for my own part I ever allowed
of it, and it is such as I hope shall never be discussed. The
Queen, as she jj_our joyei^ejgn, hath both an enlarging and
restraining liberty of jier prerogative ; that is, she hath power
by" lieiT patenfF"to set at liberty things restrained by statute
law or otherwise; ands by her prerogative she may restrain